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KllOM 



HON. JOJIN SHERMAN, OF OHIO, 



IM KEl'I.Y 



To an invitation firm The Worhing ^lembers of tha People's Fardj," 
fo attend a. public dinner, at Sanmn Street fla.lL in the city of Phila- 
delplda, Friday evening, December 28, 1800. 



Wahiiinuton, December 22, 1800. 

Gknti-k.mkn : Your Tiote of tlio ir)th instant, inviting me to attend a 
public dinner in your city, on Friday evening next, was duly received. 

I remember with pleasure the kindness shown me, during the recent 
canvass, by our })oiitical friends at Philadelphia, and would gladly 
avail myself of the i)roposed celebration to mingle my personal thanks 
with your rejoicings over t!ie recent triumph of our political principles. 
Other engagements and duties, however, will not allow mo that pleas- 
ure. 

No State can dispute with Pennsylvania the honor of this triumph. 
Her. own son was ujjon trial, and her voice of condemnation was em- 
phatic and decisive." The election of Governor Curtin foreshadowed 
her decision, and strengthened our cause in every State where freedom 
of election is allowed to the people. Her verdict in November recon- 
sidered and reaffirmed her verdict in October. And now, since the 
victory is won, let us not lose the fruits of it. 

Fidelity to })rinciple is demanded by the highest patriotism. The 
([liestion is not whether this or that policy should prevail ; but whetlier 
we shall allow the government to be broken into fi'agments by disap- 
pointed ])artisans^ condemned by four fifths of the ])eople. Jt is the 
same (piestion answered by Genei'al Jackson in iiis proclamation of 
i8o3. It is the same question answered by Henry Clay in the Senate 
in 1850. It is the same question answered by Madison and Jefferson, 
and recently by AVade and fJohnson. It is a question which, I feel 
assured, every one of you will answer in the patriotic language of 
General Jackson: ''The Union, it must be ])reserved." 

Such would be the voice of the whole country, if the governnuuit 
was not now administered by those who not' only permit treason, but 
actually commit it \)y turning the powers of tlie government against 
itself. They kill the government they have sworn to maintain and 
(leicnd, because the ])eople, wliose agents they are. have condemned 
them. In this H\)\v\t we liave seen a Secretary of tlie Treasui'v. charged 
with the financial credit, of the government, ofiering ibr sale the bonds 
of the government, and at tlie same moment dechiring that it will be 
overtlirown. and that he would aid in overthrowing it. We see other 
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liigh olTicors roc(?iviiig pay for services to the government, und yet, at 
tlic siinio nionient, ])lotting its destnietion. Wo see tlie Treasury rob- 
bed by subordinate ofHcers amid tlie general ruin. Stranger still, 
we see tbe President of t!ie United States acknowledging bis duty to 
execute tbe laws, but refusing to execute tbem. He^admits tbat tbe 
Constitution is tbe supreme law; tbat neitber a State nor tbe citizeuH 
of a State (!iin disregard it; and yet, armed as be is witb all tbe execu- 
tive power, be refuses even to protect tbe pro])erty of tbe United States 
against armed violence. He will not bear General Cass, tbe bead of 
bis cabinet. He will not beed General Scott, tbe bead of tbe Army. 
He bas transferred to soutbern States more tban one bundred tbousand 
arms, of tbe newest pattern and most effective caliber, to be turned 
against tbe government. 

Tbe American people are now trembling witb apprebension lest tbe 
President allows our officers and soldiers to be slaugbtered at tbeir 
posts ibr want of tbe aid wbicb he bas refused ; or, wbat is far more 
disgraceful, sball order tbe flag of tbe Union to bo lowered witbout 
resistance to lawless force. 

Treason sits in tbe councils, and timiditv controls tbe Executive 
power. Tbe President listens to and is controlled by tbreats. He 
tbeorizes about coercing a State wben be sboiild be enforcing tbe laws 
against rebellious citizens. He admits tbat tbe States have surren- 
dered tbe power to make treaties, coin money, and regulate commerce, 
and yet we will probably bave tbe novel ridiculous farce of a 
negotiation between the President and a Stu , for tbe surrender of 
forts and arsenals and sovereignty. Congress can do nothing, for the 
laws now are sufficient, if executed. Impeachment is too slow a remedy. 
Tbe Constitution provided against every probable vacancy in the office 
of President, but did not provide for utter imbecility. 

The people, alarmed, excited, yet true to the Union and the Con- 
stitution are watching with eager fear lest the noble government, bap- 
tized in the blood of tbe Revolution, shall be broken into fragments 
before the President elect sball assume the functions of his office. 

What pretext is given for this alarming condition of affairs ? for 
every treasonable act has its pretext. We are told tbat the people of 
the southern States cqopreheiid that Mr. Lincoln will deprive them of 
their constitutional rights. It is not claimed tbat, as yet, their rights 
have been invaded; but, upon an apprehension of evil, they will break 
up the most prosperous government the providence of God ever allowed 
to man. 

We know very well how groundless are tbeir apprehensions, but 
Ave are not even allowed to say so to our fellow-citizens of the South. 
So wild is tbeir apprehension, that even such statesmen as Stephens, 
Johnson, Hill, Botts, and Pettigrew, when they say '^wait, wait till 
we see what this republican party %viU attempt," are denounced as 
abolitionists, submissionists. Yon know very well tbat we do not pro- 
pose to interfere in the slighest degree with slavery in tbe States. Wc 
know that our leader, for whose election you rejoice, bas, over and over 
again, alliimed bis opposition to tbe abolition of slavery in tbe District 
of Columbia, except u])on conditi*ms tl^atare not likely to occur ; to any 
interference with the inter-State slave t^ade, and that ho will enforce 
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the constitutional riglit of tlio citizcMis of tlie slave States to recaptin'c 
tlicir fugitive slaves when tliey escape from service into the free States. 
We know very well that tlie great objects which tliose who elected 
Mr. Lincoln expect him to accomplish will bo to secure to free labor 
its Just right to the Territories of the United States; to ])rotect, as far 
as practicable, by wise revenue laws, the labor of our peo])le; to secure 
the public lands to actual settleivs instead of to non-resident s])eculators ; 
develop the internal resources of the country by oi)ening new means 
of communication between the Atlantic and the l*acific, and to jiurify the 
administration of the government i'rom the }>ernicious influences of 
jobs, contracts, and unreasoning party warfare. 

But some of you may say, all this is very well ; but what will you 
do to save tha Union ? Wliy don't you compromise ? 

Gentlemen, remember that we are just recovering from the dishonor 
of breaking a legislative compromise. We liave been struggling 
against all the powers of the government for six years to secui'c prac- 
tically what was expressly granted by a compromise. We have suc- 
ceeded. Kansas is now free. The Missoiu'i restriction is now practi- 
cally restored by the incipient constitution of Kansas, and safer yet 
by the will of lier people. The baptism of strife through which she 
has passed has only strengtlienod the prohibition. There let it stand. 

But our political opponents, who have dishonored the word com- 
promise ; Avho trampled, without a moment's hesitation, upon a com- 
promise, when they expected to gain by it ; now^ ask us to again com- 
promise, by securing slavery south of a geographical line. To this 
we might fairly say, there is no occasion for compromise. We have 
done no wrong ; Ave have no apologies to make, and no concessions to 
offer. You chose your ground, and we accepted youi issue. We have 
beaten you, and you must submit, as we have done in tlie past, and as 
we would liave done if the voice of tlie people had been against us. 
As good citizens, you must obey the laws, and respect the constituted 
authorities. But we will meet new questions of administration with 
a liberal spirit. Without surrendering our convictions in the least, 
we may no\v dispose of the wliolc territorial controversy by the exer- 
cise of unquestioned congressional power. 

The only Territory, south of the line, except that which, by treaty 
with Indian tribes, cannot be included within the juristliction of a 
State, is New Mexico. She has now population enough for admission 
as a State. Let Congress admit her as a State, and then she has the 
acknowledged right to form, regulate, change, oi- modify her domestic 
institutions. She now has a nominal slave code framed, and urged 
upon her by territorial officers. Practically, slavei-y does not exist 
there. It never can be established there. In a region where tlie 
earth yields her increase only by the practice of irrigation, slave labor 
will not be employed. At any rate, it is bettei- to settle all questions 
about slavery there by admitting the Territory as a State. While a 
Territory, it is insisted that slavery shall be protected in it. We in- 
sist that Congress may prohibit it, and that the people have an undis- 
puted right to exclude slaves. Why not, by terminating their terii- 
torial condition, determine this controversy? The same course might 
now properly be adopted with all the Territories of the United States. 
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In each of tlio Territories there tire now small scttleinent.s scattered 
along tlie lines of transit. Within five years the least ])opnlous will 
contain snffieient population for a representative in Congress. Daco- 
tah,' Washington, Nevada, and Jetfei'son are destined soon to be as 
familiar to us as Kansas and Nebraska.. It is well wortbv the eonsid- 
eration ol'the old States, whether it is not better to dispense with ali 
territ(n'ial organizations — always exjjensivc and turbulent — and at 
onee to carve the whole into States of eonvenietit size for admission. 
This was the Jeft'ersonian plan, which did not contemplate Territories, 
but States. It w-as also sanctioned by Genei'al Taylor ; and, but for 
his death, w*ould liave Ijeen adopted. 

This is an easy, effectual remedy, within the ])ower of Congress, 
and in its nature an irrevocable act. There is no necessity of an 
amendment to the (constitution. It is not at all ])robable that two 
thirds of both houses of Congress and three fourths of the States can 
agree to any amendments. Why attempt it, unless to invite new 
conquests, new^ acquisitions, to again arouse sectional animosities? 
"We know that if Mexico is acquired, the South will demand it for 
slavery, and the North for free institutions. We must forego, for the 
present, new^ conquests, unless the love of acquisition is stronger than 
the love of domestic peace. 

Su])pose it be conceded that the Constitution should be amended; 
what amendment wnll satisfy the South? Nothing less than the pro- 
tection of shiveiy in the Territories. But our people have pronounced 
against it. All wdio voted for Mr. Lincoln or Mr. Douo-las — over 
three million three hundred thousand citizens — voted against this 
claim. JjCss than a million voted for it. Should the great majority 
yield to a meager minority, especially under threats of disunion? 
This minority demand that slavery be protected by the Constitution. 
Our fathers would not allowMhe w^ord "slave" or ''slavery" in the 
Constitution, when all the States l)ut one were slaveholding. ' Shall 
we introduce these words, wlien a majoi'ity of the States are free, and 
when the |)rogress of civilization has ari-ayed the world against 
slavery? If the love of peace, and ease, and office, should tempt pol- 
iticians and merchants to do it, the people Avill rebel. I assure you, 
whatever may be the consequence, they will not yield their moral 
convictions by strengthening the influence of slavery in this country. 
Kecent events have only deepened this ieeling. The struggle to es- 
tablisli shivery in Kansas; the freqiuuit murders and mob])ings, in the 
South, oi' Northern citizens; the present turbulence and violence of 
Southern society; the manifest fear of the freedom of speech and of the 
press ; the danger of insurrection, aiul nojv the attem])t to subvert the 
government rather tluin submit to a constitutional election — these 
event^. disguise it as you may, have aroused a, counter irritation in 
the North, tliat will not allow its repi'csentatives to yield, merely for 
peace, more than is prescribed by the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
ti«UL^ Kvery guarantee of this instrument ought to be faithfully and 
religiously observed. But wdien it is proposed to change it, to secure 
new guarantees to slavery, to extend and protect it, you invoke and 
arouse the anti-slavery feeling of the North to war ag^ii^st slavery 
everywdiere. 
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J am, tlierot'oro,. opposed to any cli{in<.';o of the Coiistitiitioii, ami to 
any coiiiproiiiise tliat will wurrciulor any of tlio priiici])lcs saiictiontM.! 
by tli(.' peo])lo ill tlu' recent contest. If the personal-liberty bills of 
any 8tate ini'ringe U[»on tlio Constitution, tliey mlioiild at once be 
repealed. Most of tlieni liave slinnbered upon tlic statute books for 
3'ears. They are now seized upon by those who are ])lotting disunioii 
as a pretext. We sbould <;'ive them no pretext. Jt is always rio-jit; 
and [)r()per for each. State to a.|)ply to IState laws the test of the Consti- 
tution. 

Jt is a remarkable fact tliat neither of the border free States — New 
dersey, Pennsylvania, Oliio, Indiana, Illinois, nor Iowa, liave any 
such u])oiL tlieir statute books. The laws of these States ai[i;ainst kid- 
na]")])ing are similai' to those of Virginia and Kentucky. The laws of 
other States, so called, have never operated to release a single fugitive 
slave, and may be regarded sim[)ly as a protest of those States against 
the barsli i'eatures of tlie fugitive slave law. So far as they infringe 
upon the Constitution, or ini])air, in the least, a constitutional rigbt, 
they are void, and ougbt to be repealed. 

I venture the assertion, tliat there bavo been more cases (,>f kidnap- 
ping of free negroes in Oliio tban of peaceable or unlawful rescue of 
fuQ'itive slaves in tbo whole United States. It has been shown that 
the law of recapture and tbe penalties of rescue bave been almost 
invariably executed. Count up all the cases of rescue of negroes in 
the Nortb, and you can find in your newspapers niore cases of unlawful 
Ivncbinu: and murder of whit.e men in the Soutli. These cases bave 
now become so fre({iient and atrocious as to demand the attention of 
the o'cneral o'overnment. The same article of tbe Constitution that 
secures tbe recapture of fugitives from service and justice also secures 
t;he rii'-lits of citizens of Pennsvlvania and Ohio to all the immunities 
and ])rivileges of citizens in tbe several States. Xo law has l)een ])assed 
by Congress to secure this constitutional rigbt. No cxecutiA'c authority 
interposes to protect our eitiz(!ns: and yet v/e hear no threats of retali- 
ation 01' rebellion from noi'tbern citizens or noi'thern States. So, 1 
ti'ust. it may ever be. 

The 2:reat danLi'er tliat now ovevsliadoAvs us does not arise iVom real 
grievances. Plotters Ibr disuiiiuu avail themselves of t!ie weakness of 
the luxecutive to ].re(.'ii)itate rev(dutiou. Soiitb Carolina lias taken the 
leap. The movement vrould be utterly insignificant if continod to tliat 
State. She is still in. the Union, and neitlier tlie President nor Con- 
gress bas to ])0wer to consent to her v,dtbdi-awal. This can only bo 
by a change of tbe Constitution or tbe acquiescence of the jieople of 
the other States. The defense of tlie projierty of tbe United States 
and tile oollection of the revenues need not cause the shedding of 
blood, unless she conimences a contest of pliysical force. The increase 
in one year of our ]X)pulation is greater than her entire population, 
white and blac^k. Eitber one of several,cont;;ressioiial districts in the 
West has more white inliabitants than sbe has. Her military power 
is crippled by the pre])oiulerance <»f ber slaves. Jiovvever brave, and 
gallant, and spirite<l her people may l)e, (and no oru^ disimtes these 
traits.) yet it is manifest she is weak in ])hysicnl ibrce. Tliis great 
governms-ut might well treat with indulgence paper secession, or tbe 
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rcKSulves ol' hor convention or logislature, witlumt invoking phyBioiil 
Ibrcc to cnlbrcc tlie law-s {iniong licr citizon.s. 

Without disrespect to South Carolina, it wouhl be easy to show that 
yhay's rebellion ami tlie AVhisky insuri'ection involved the govern- 
ment in greater danger than tlie solitary secession of South Carolina. 
But the movement becomes imposing when we arc assured that several 
powerful States will soon follow in the lead of South Carolina, and 
when we know that other States, still moi'e powerful, sympathize with, 
tlie seceding States to the extent of o[)})osing and perhaps resisting the 
execution of tlie laws in the seceding States. 

In this view of the i)resent condition of public affairs, it becomes the 
people of the United States seriously to consider whether the govern- 
ment shall be arrested in the execution of its undisputed powers by 
the citizens of one or more States, or whether we shall test the power 
of the government to defend itself against dissolution. Can a separa- 
tion take place without war? If so^ where will be the line? Who 
shall possess this magnificent capital, with all its evidences of progress 
and civilization? Shall tlie mouth of the Mississippi be separated 
from its sources? Who shall possess the Territories? Suppose these 
difficulties to be overcome; suppose that, in peace, Ave should huckster 
and divide up our nationality, our flag, our history, all the recollec- 
tions of the past ; suppose all these difficulties overcome, how can two 
rival republics, of the same race of men, divided only by a line or a 
river for thousand of miles, with all the present difliculties aggravated 
by separation, avoid forays, disputes, and war? How can we travel 
our future march of progress in Mexico or on the high seas, or on the 
Pacific slope, without collision? It is impossible. To peaceably 
accomplish such results w^e must change the nature of man. Disunion 
is war 1 God knows I do not threaten it, for I will seek to prevent it 
in every way possible. I speak but the logic of facts, which we should 
not conceal from each other. It is either hostilities between the gov- 
ernment and tlie seceding States ; or, if separation is yielded peaceably, 
it is a war of factions — a rivalrv of insiiinificant communities, hating 
each otlier, and contemned by the civilized Avorld. If war results, 
what a war it will be ! Contemplate the North and South in hostile 
array against each other ! II' these sections do not know eacli other 
ncnVj they will tlicn! 

We are a nation of military men, naturally turbulent, because we 
are free — accustomed to arms, ingenious, energetic, brave, and strong. 
The same (\ualities that have enabled a single generation of men to 
develop the resources of a continent, would enable us to destroy more 
rapidly than we have constructed. It is idle for individuals of either 
section to suppose themselves superior in military power. The French 
and English tried that question for a thousand years. We ought to 
know it now. The result of the contest wouhl not depend upon the 
first blow or the first year ; but blood shed in civil war will yield its 
baleful I'ruit ibr ^generations. 

How can we avert a calamity at wliich humanity and civilization 
shudder? I know no way but to cling to the government framed by 
our fathers, to administer it in a spirit of kindness, but in all cases, 
without partiality, to enforce the laws. .No State can release us from 



tlie duty of obeying tlio laws. The ordinance or act of a State is no 
deieiLse ibr treason, nor doeis it lessen tlie moral guilt of that crime. 
Let us cling to eacli other in the hope that our diner(?nces will pass 
away, as they often have in times past. For the sake of peace, for the 
love of civil liberty, for the honor of our name, our race, our religion, 
let us preserve the IJnion, loving it better as the clouds grow darker, 
r am willing to unite with any man, whatever may have been his party 
relations, whatever may bo his views of the existing differences, who 
is willing to rely on the Constitution as it is lor his rights, and who is 
willing to nuiintain and defend the Union under all circumstances, 
against all enemies, at home or abroad. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, for w^'iting you so fully. I feel restrained, 
by the custom of the House of Representatives, from engaging there 
in political debate, and yet I feel it is the duty of every citizen to pre- 
pare his countrymen for grave events, that will test the sti'ongth and 
integrity of the government. 

Believing that our only safety is in a firm enforcement of the laws, 
and that Mr. Lincoln will execute that duty without partiality, 1 join 
my hearty congratulations with yours that he is so soon to be the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

With great respect, 1 remain, very truly, your obed't servant, 

JOHN SHERMAN. 

Messrs. William Rkad, D. J. Cociikax, L. S. Fletcher, H. E. Wal- 
lace, Charles O'Neill, Committee. 



